I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 


Boston, July, 1890. No. 2. 


Baby and Her Playmate. 


“J. E. Walter, master of train service of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, has a Newfound- 
land dog, and a little girl who is fond of it. 

“A few mornings since, the little girl was left in a 
room with the dog and a large fire in the grate. The 
little girl evidently had gone too near the fire, and the 
dog had tried unsuccessfully to get her away. 

“ He then hurried to her mother’s room and began 
catching her dress and pulling her toward the door. 
She told him to go and find little Nellie. He made 
a whining noise and slowly walked back to where the 
little one was lying unconscious of danger and lay 
down between her and the fire. When Mrs. Walter 
entered the room a few minutes later, she found the 
noble dog in this position, whining and crying, while 
the hair was being singed from his back.” 


Black Beauty.” 
Important Notice. 


From all parts of the country letters are pouring 
in upon us, telling of the kinder treatment of horses 
already begun from the reading of ‘‘Black Beauty.” 

It is our fixed determination, so far as the Almighty 
shall give us aid and strength, to use every effort 
in our power to carry this book into every American 
home. 

For that purpose, in addition to the two editions 
of “ Black Beauty,” one bound in “ Boards,” the 
other in “ Zerra Cotta” paper, which we have 
been selling at our offices at 12 cents per copy, 
or sent by mail 20 cents per copy, we have now 
issued a half-price edition on thinner paper, bound 
in “Old Gold,” which we can sell at our offices for 6 
cents per copy, or send by mail for 10 cents per 
copy, payable in postage stamps or otherwise. 

As will be seen in another column, we have sent 
five thousand copies of this edition as a present to 
“ The National Educational Association’s” annual 
meeting at St. Paul, where it is thought that éwenty 
thousand teachers may be present; and we hope 
through this gift to have “ Black Beauty” introduced 
as supplementary reading into more than twenty 


“BABY AND HER PLAYMATE.” thousand schools. 


From ‘*DoG Stor1Es AND Doc Lore.” Copyright by O.M. Dunnam. Edited by THos. W. Knox. 
(Used by kind permission of Cassell & Co., New York City.) 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DO YOU LOVE THE HORSE? 


ment? 


Twenty cents cannot be better invested than in this book. 


Are you desirous to have it freed from abusive treat- 
if so, help circulate this magnificent and philanthropic volume. 


Iowa Normal Monthly, June, 1890. 


If you purchase, be sure and loan to all 


your friends.—Indiana School Journal. 


SIXTY THOUSAND 
In the first Sixty Days ! 


BLACK BEAUTY. 


The “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


of the Horse. 
103,000 Copies sold already in London. 


At last accounts 103,000 copies of “ Black 
Beauty” had been sold in London, England. 

In the first sixty days we have printed 
60,000 copies here. 

It is a book of 260 beautifully printed 
pages. 

The price at our offices is 12 cents per 
copy. 

When sent by mail, 20 cents per copy. 

At all bookstores and news-stands, 25 
cents per copy. 

pase Address Geo. T. Angell, 
19 Milk Street, boston. 


President, 


What the Press say 
about it. 


About a thousand American 
papers have already spoken in 
its praise. 

The following were some of the 
first received :— 


(From *The New York Evening Post,” | 


April 2th.) 

‘““We are glad to reprint the Springfield Pe- 
publican’s 
Humane Education Society of Boston has re- 
published from the English edition, under the 
title, ‘ The Uncle 
cheap edition of Miss Anna Sewell’s delightful 
book, familiar to some lovers of horses in this 
country as ‘‘ Black Beauty.” We cannot think 
of any ‘other work on the horse a wide diffusion 
of which would be so useful, since Miss Sewell’s 


Tom’s Cabin of the Horse, a | 


announcement that the American | 


book, besides tts good sense, right feeling, and | 


sound doctrine as to the proper treatment of 


horses, possesses the one indispensable quality of | 


readableness. It will delight refined persons, 
and the simple can under. stand it. We hope that 
somebody in New York may be found to follow 
the example of Mrs. William Appleton, of 
Boston, who has put 1,600 copies of this book 
into the hands of Boston drivers,” etc., etc. 


(From the “ Boston Herald.”) 
‘“Mr. Geo. T. Angell, president of 
American Humane Education Society” and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals, has his heart’s desire. 


“ The 


For more than twenty years the wish of his 
heart has been that somebody might write a 
book which should be as widely read as ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and which should have as wide- 
spread and powerful influence in abolishing 
cruelty to horses as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had 
upon the abolition of human slavery. Many 
times by word and letter he has called the 
attention of American writers to this matter 
and asked them to undertake the work. 


The book has at last been written by an English- | 


woman, Anna Sewell by name. Its title is 
‘* Black Beauty, His Grooms and Companions,” 
and it is the autobiography of an English horse. 

The book contains two hundred and sixty 
pages, and over 100,000 copies have been already 
sold tn England. 

Through the gifts of friends of ‘‘ Te American 
Humane Education Society,” Mr. Angell has 
been able to have the book electrotyped, and 


to print to be sold at the marvellously low price | 
of twelve centsa copy, though to people sending | 


by mail for them efght cents additional for post- 
age must be charged. 

Mr. Angell wishes fo give away thousands 
of copies of this book. We would like to 
put it into every home, every workshop, and 
every school in this country, and he would 
like to make a free gift of it to every man 
and boy in the universe. Through the kind- 
ness and generosity of Mrs. W filliam: Apple ton, he 
presented a copy to sixteen hundred Boston 


drivers, who called for the book at the offices of 


the soctety.” 

‘*A book of deep and almost thrilling in- 
terest.”—Boston Times. 

‘* The influence of this book will be strong 
among the millions on this side the ocean as well 
as on the other, where, at last accounts, 103,000 
copies had been sold in London.”—Boston Even- 
tng Transcript. 

‘“* The story ts told with all the 
of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
( Mass.) Register. 

‘** One of the most interesting and instructive 
books ever published.”—Plymouth ( Mass.) Sen- 
tinel. 

** Mr. Angell thinks ‘ Black Beauty’ 
for dumb animals what * Uncle Tom's Cabin’ 
did for the slave. We agree with him.?’— 

Christian Witness. 

** Many a boy will spend a spare hour tn the 
hay loft reading this story, and will learn 
courage, patience, and good-will from the 
brave, kind creature —a book which it is an 
honor to have written and a pleasure to read.”— 

Portland Daily Press. 


“ Intensely interesting.” — Ohio State Fournal. 
Nebraska State 


fascination 
Toms Cabin.’—Salem 


will do 


‘“* A most charming book.” — 
Fournal. 


‘* Deserves a wide 
Evening Fournal. 


‘* Rightly called the Uncle Tom's Cabin of the 


circulation.” — Chicago 


| Horse.” — Philadelphia Star. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Methodist. 


‘“* We wish this book could find its way tnto 


| every home in the land.” — Daily Democrat, 
| Natchez, Mississippi. 


‘© A book to be enjoyed by old and young.” 
New Orleans Picayune. 


‘* Every lover of the horse 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


should read.”— 


‘* This book has the fascination of a story, the 
truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 
of a sermon.” — New York Independent. 

‘* Deserves to be universally read, and the 
philanthropic should aid the Society 
in distributing for nothing to those 
who will not buy.” — Bostou Saturday Ev- 
ening Gazette. 


wee BLACK BEAUTY. 

I want every man, woman, and child in 
this country to read this book, and / would 
suggest that no rich man or woman who 
loves a horse can possibly do a greater kind- 
ness to these faithful dumb servants, com- 
panions, and friends of ours than to follow the 
example of Mrs. Wm. Appleton, of Boston, 
by ordering a sufficient number, at a cost of 
twelve cents each, to give one to every driver 
and teamster in their respective cities and 
towns. It is proposed to adopt it as supple- 
mentary reading in all our Boston public 
schools. It has already been adopted in 
many schools. 

Although in addition to the price, 12 cents, 
the Society must charge on copies sent by 
mail eight cents per copy for postage, etc., 
when sent ia considerable quantities by express 
or freight it costs much less. For instance, 
the cost of sending 800 copies the other day 
to Chicago by fast freight was only $4.65 ; 
about half a cent a copy. 

At our Boston book and news stands it 
sells at 25 cents a copy. 

We think it would pay dealers in all our 
towns and cities to order a few hundreds at 
12 cents a copy—pay the freight, and sell 
at 25 cents a copy. la all cases unsold 


| copies can be returned tous in good condt- 


tion, and we will be glad to refund the money 
paid, as we expect to circulate more than a 
million copies and those returned will save 


_ our printing more. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
HOW THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 
ADULTS CAN DO GOOD AND 
MAKE MONEY. 

My little niece the other day bought ten 
copies at 12 cents each and sold them in a little 
overan hour for 25 cents each, making a profit 
of $1.30. 

As the freight on a thousand copies to cities a 
thousand miles away is only about al/ a cent a 
copy, thousands of children or adults in those 
cities and towns can make 12 and a half cents 


OR 


| on each copy they sell. 
‘* Full of interest and instruction.”— Baltimore | 


Though we necessarily require payment in ad- 
vance, we are glad to take back all returned to us 
in good condition and refund the money. Send 
orders and checks to 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President [of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of Mercy], 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 


This book is exceedingly interesting from beginning to end. 


We hope every subscriber to this paper 


will buy and read. They will never spend twenty cents in a more satisfying 
investment.—Columbia (South Carolina) Daily Register, 


™ 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. Tuomas T1imMMINsS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; Joseru 
Secretary. 

Over seven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 
members. 


L. STEVENS, 


PLEDGE. 

“1 will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to ail.” 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — tothe pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘* Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of ‘he President: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dump AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

_ 5. For the President, 
b 


an imitation gold 

adge. 

The head officers of Fuvenile Temperance 

Associations and teachers and Sunday school 

teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 
Nothing is required to be a member, but to 

sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 


Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. : 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation, 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘*‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. embers may then tell what the 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier an 


rT. 
6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Pure Silver Band of Mercy Badge, 
Costing at our Offices, or sent post-paid, Thirty Cents, 


+ © 


LET STRANGE 

DOGS ALONE. 

Don't handle, poke, 
push and pull them 
and then complain of 
being bitten. Mind 
your own _ business 
and the dog in ninety- 
nine cases out of a 
hundred will mind his. 


THE COMMON CHORD. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 
The Rappahannock’s stately tide, aglow with sunset light, 
Came sweeping down between the hills that hemmed its 
gathering might. 
From one side rose the Stafford slopes, and on the other 
shore 
The Spottsylvania meadows lay, with oak groves scattered 


o'er; 

Hushed were the sounds of busy day; the brooding air was 
hushed, 

Save for the rapid 
rushed, A 

O’er mead and gently sloping hills, on either side the 
stream, 

The white tents of the soldiers caught the sun’s departing 
beam — 

On Spottsylvania’s slopes the Blue, on Stafford’s hills the 


flowing stream that chanted as it 


Gray; 
Between them, like an unsheathed sword, the glittering 


river lay. 

Hark! Suddenly a Union band far down the stream sends 
forth 

The strains of ‘ Hail, Columbia,” the pan of the North, 

The tents are parted; silent throngs of soldiers, worn and 
grim 

Stand forth upon the dusky slopes to hear the martial 
hymn. 

So clear and quiet was the night, that to the farthest bound 

Of either camp was borne the swell of sweet, triumphant 
sound, 

And when the last note died away, from distant post to 


ost 

A p ll like thunder of the tide, rolled through the 
Federal host. 

Then straightway from the other shore there rose an 
answering strain, 

“Bonnie Blue Flag” came floating down the slope and 
o’er the plain, 

And then the Boys in Gray sent back our cheer across the 
tide — 

A mighty shout that rent the air and echoed far and wide. 

“Star-Spangled Banner,” we replied ; they answered, 
“ Boys in Gray,” 

While cheer on cheer rolled through the dusk, and faintly 
rolled away. 

Deeply the gloom had gathered round, and all the stars 
had come, 

When the Union band began to play the notes gt “ Home, 
Swect Home.” 

Slowly and softly breathed the chords, and utter silence 
fell 


Over the valley and the hills —on Blue and Gray.as well. 

Now swelling and now sinking low, now tremulous, now 
strong 

The leader’s cornet played the air of the beautiful old song ; 

And, rich and mellow, horn and bass joined in the flowing 
chords 

So voice-like that they scarcely lacked the charm of spoken 
words, 

Then whatacheer from both the hosts, with faces to the 
stars! 

And tears were shed and prayers were said upon the field 
of Mars. 

The Southern band caught up the strain; and we who 
could sing, sang; 

Oh what a glorious hymn of home across the river rang! 

We thought of loved ones far away, of scenes we’d left 
behind — 

The low-roofed farmhouse ’neath the elm that murmured in 
the wind; 


Through the kindness of Messrs. Johnson & Thompson, 
designers and engravers, 31 Milk Street, Boston, we are enabled 
to put before our readers another picture of Black Beauty. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 


The children standing by the gate, the dear wife at the 
door; 

The dusty sunlight all aslant upon the old barn floor. 

Oh loud and long the cheer we raised, when silence fell 
again, 

And died away among the hills the dear familiar strain. 

Then to our cots of straw we stole, and dreamed the live- 
long night 

Of far off hamlets in the hills, peace-walled and still and 
white. 


“Black Beauty.” 
Boston Public Schools. 


We are glad to say that the 
School Committee of Boston, by 
unanimous vote on June 24th, have 
adopted “lack Beauty” as supple- 
mentary reading 72 all the Boston 
Grammar Schools. 

We hope this may be followed 
by similar action of every school 
board in America. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD BOY. 


“¢ They all put brandy into them,” said one. 

‘“* They all dowt. My mother has never put a 
drop of brandy tnto her mince-pies since the day 
Bob said he could taste the brandy and tt tasted 
good. Mother said then it was wrong, and she 
never would be guilty of it again. And if 
mother says a thing is wrong, you may be sure 
it is wrong; for what mother knows, she 
knows.” 

‘* How about mince-pies? Are you sure she 
knows how to make pies good?” and a laugh 
went up from a group of girls gathering around 
the register of the recitation-room, eating their 
lunch. 

But some of them winced a little, when back 


| were tossed these words: ‘Jf she doesn’t, she 


knows how to makea boy good; and isn’t a boy 
worth more than a mince-pie!” 


“Say, mamma, how much am I worth?” 

“You are worth a million of dollars to me, 
my son.” 

“Say, mamma, couldnt you advance me 
twenty-five cents ?” — Time. 


Our Dumb Animals. 15 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, July, 1890. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad to report this month one hun- 
dred and sixteen new branches of our 
“ Parent Band of Mercy,” making a total of 
seven thousand nine hundred and eighty-two. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume, or the 
stamps will be returned. 


Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 
Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 


scription. 

With the aid of our American Humane 

Education Society, we send this paper 70 ad// 
the editors of America, north of Mexico. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS AND HUMANE 
EDUCATION. 

At the June meeting of directors of The 
Massachusetts Society Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, President Angell reported that 
the office agents had dealt since last report 
with 452 complaints of cruelty, prosecuted 
22, taken 45 horses from work, mercifully 
killed 35 animals. 

During the month 116 new Bands of 
Mercy were formed, making a total of 7982. 

It was voted to send six thousand copies 
of “Our Dumb Animals” as a present to 
the great annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association at St. Paul. 

At the meeting of the directors of The 
American Humane Education Society imme- 
diately after, it was voted to send five thou- 
sand copies of “ Black Beauty” as a present 
to the above convention. 


Important | Work on 
Stock Trains. 


It came to our knowledge some weeks ago 
that cattle and other animals were again 
being brought to our Boston markets in bad 
condition. 

We promptly sent officers to the 
Watertown stock yards to pass several 
nights and examine all trains. ‘Their reports 
showed great cruelty. We promptly put 
these reports before General Manager Adams 
of the Fitchburg, and General Freight 
Agent Berry of the Boston & Maine R. R’s., 
and under their direction and with their 
hearty co-operation we have sent special 
printed instructions to their various shipping 


stations, accompanied by orders from these 
gentlemen that shipments must be made in 
conformity with our instructions. 

On all our Northern Roads in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Canada, these 
orders have gone into effect, and the result 
is a vast improvement already in the condi- 
tion of animals received in our markets. 

For public health, as well as in the interests 
of humanity, we hope to secure next winter 
legislation for the stationing of State Juspect- 
ors of Live Stock at all our larger stock 
yards. 

In the meantime our officers will endeavor, 
so far as possible, to protect our people from 


eating the dangerous meats of diseased 
animals. 


The Horse Ontario. 

If any one thinks our officers did anything 
more than their duty in stopping, after his 
repeated failures, the attempts to make the 
noble horse Onfar‘o jump over a bar seven feet 
high at our Boston horse show, let him call at 
our offices and see in ‘‘ Zarfer's Weekly” a 
picture of what it means. It is said that he has 
done it elsewhere. So much the more shame to 
all concerned. We have no objection to his 
owner jumping seven feet high it he can, but it 
is a shame to urge this noble horse to jump, 
with a man on his back, over a bar seven feet 
high, no matter how much money may be bet 
on it. 


DOCKING UNFASHIONABLE IN 
BOSTON. 


Coming in town over the fashionable drive 
the other afternoon from Chestnut Hill to West 
Chester Park we counted (197) wxdocked horses 
—only (23) docked. 

The law of Massachusetts and the protest of 
over eighty of our most prominent ladies are 
evidently doing their work. 

We think that when “ Black Beauty” shall 
have been read, as zt zs bound to be, all over this 
country, very few men or women will care to be 
seen driving or riding a docked horse. 


DOCKING HORSES $100. 

I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
a prize of $100 for evidence by which the Society 
shall convict any person in Boston or vicinity 
of the 7fe mutilation of any horse by the 
practice called docking. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 
President. 


Vivisection : Prizes 
$500. 


We caM special attention to these prizes 
offered by our American Humane Education 
Society in another column. They are the first 
step in a carefully considered plan, from 
which, if Divine Providence spares our life 
and health, we hope, through the sympathy 
and aid of the best men of the medical 
profession and the instructors of our children 
and youth all over this country, to realize a 
vast deal of good. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 

LOTS OF GOOD FOLKS IN THE 
WORLD. 


On June 12th we received from a vice-president 
of our two Societies two checks, one of $400 
to pay for special officers to protect our A/assa- 
chusetts horses at the beaches during the summer, 
and the other of $100 to aid in sending out 
“Black Beauty” over the country /o protect 
horses everywhere. 


A Most Important 
National Meeting. 


The great “ National Educational Associ- 
ation” holds its annual meetings this year 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, from July 8th to 
July 11th, inclusive. 

At its Chicago meetings it was estimated 
that about eleven thousand teachers from all 
parts of the country attended. 

We distributed at that meeting over a 
hundred thousand copies of the publications 
of our Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

It is expected that the meetings of this 
year will be more fully attended. 

The following letter to the Association 
will interest those of our readers who appre- 
ciate the importance of humane education in 
American public schools : — 


To the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


“ The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety”’ has recently published a book which it 
is anxious to have adopted as supplementary 
reading in all American public schools. 

It has had a sale already of over 100,000 
copies in England, and in the first ninety 
days “ The American Humane Education 
Society” has printed 70,000 copies here. 

It has received already the unqualified 
praise of leading papers in all parts of this 
country, has been adopted in various public 
schools of Massachusetts and elsewhere as 
supplementary reading, and it is proposed in 
the Fall to adopt it as supplementary reading 
in all the Boston public schools. 

The book has 260 pages and is entitled 
“ Black Beauty: His Grooms and Com- 
panions; Zhe Uncle Tom's Cabin of the 
forse.” 

For the purpose of enabling the teachers 
gathered in your convention to determine 
the value of this book, I take pleasure, in 
behalf of “ Zhe American Humane Educa- 
tion Society,” in presenting to the conven- 
tion, through the Hon. Wm: E. Sheldon, 
vice-president, five thousand copies of the 
half-price edition; and would add _ that 
by reason of generous gifts to our Society 
for this purpose I am enabled to offer it to 
teachers, in any quantity desired, at (6) 
cents per copy, to which when sent by mail 
must be added (4) cents per copy for 
postage. 

I have also sent to your convention, 
through the St. Paul Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 6000 copies of 
“ Our Dumb Animais,” the monthly publi- 
cation of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Very respectfully, 
Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 


Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


‘*BLACK BEAUTY.” 


To aid in the distribution of this book, Mrs. 
George Dickinson, of Boston, sends on June 7, 
with best wishes and sincere thanks for Mr. 
Angell, ¢wo hundred dollars. 


| 
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THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


The American Humane Education Society 
is incorporated by Act of the Legislature 


of Massachusetts, with power to hold half 


a million of dollars free from 
Its object is to carry humane education 
for the prevention of every form of 
cruelty, and the protection of property 
and life, into all our American schools and 
homes. Its treasurer is the Hon. Henry 
O. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Its directors are among our most respected 
citizens. All persons wishing information as 
to what it has already done and is proposing 
to do will receive prompt answers by writing 
Gro, T. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk St., Boston. 


Our Morning Mails. 


If our friends do not receive satisfactory 
answers to their kind letters, please write 
again. 

They would understand, the reason if 
they could see our morning mails. This 
morning, June 18th, I have one hundred and 
twenty letters, and a pile of newspapers and 
magazines I have not time to count. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


INVITATIONS. 


taxation. 


To friends who are sending me numerous | 
invitations to give addresses before conventions | 


and other audiences, I am compelled to say that 


Iam sorry I cannot accept, but home duties are | 


now so overwhelming that I am compelled to 
decline all invitations to speak. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A WIDE FIELD. 
The good friends who send us for publication 


many articles of local interest, when they re- | 


member that this paper goes to editors and 
others over this whole continent north of Mexico 
and to numerous friends of our work in Europe, 


Asia, Australia, and elsewhere, to people of | 


every form of religion and politics, and that 
only twelve numbers are issued in a year, will 
not wonder that we can print only a small part 
of what comes to us, and must frequently con- 
dense that. 


EDUCATE THE MAGISTRATES. 


The ‘Animal World,” the organ of the 
Royal [English] Society P. C. Animals, Lon- 
don, complains of the gross injustice of the 
decisions of certain English magistrates, — for 
instance, in one case where two horses died of 
tetanus (lockjaw) by reason of having their tails 


docked simply for tashion, the magistrate dis- | 


missed the complaint. 

In Massachusetts we send to every lawyer and 
magistrate in the State this paper each month. 
We are satisfied, from 


the decisions of our | 


prosecuted cases and the wills drafted in our | 


favor, that it pays to keep all our lawyers, 
law-makers, and magistrates familiar with our 
humane work. 


SPARROWS. 


The statement is going the rounds that six species of 
North American birds have become extinct within the last 
ten years, the blame of their taking off being put upon the 
English sparrow. ‘* Farm Life” says the sparrow is inno- 
cent of the charge, for two reasons: First, he did n’t do it; 
second, it has n’t been done. For the destruction of our na- 


live birds the * fool city sportsman” and the demands of 
the milliner’s trade are more responsible than the sparrow. 
—Farm Life. 


| teachers. 
| a year ago. 


\ 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, | 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] } 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LIVING 
CREATURE. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
JOSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 


HON. HENRY O. HOUGHTON, 
Treasurer. 
(OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


CERTIFICATES OF 
MEMBERSHIP. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 


Certificates of membership 


will be sent to all who join our “ American | 


Humane Education Society.” 

On the back are the last three verses 
of that beautiful hymn of Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, beginning 

‘* It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


“Black Beauty.” 


Aristotle, when asked by what criterion he 
should judge of the merit of a book, replied: 
‘*When the author has said everything he 
ought, nothing but what he ought, and says that 
as he ought.” 

[We think ‘‘ Black Beauty” hits this descrip- 
tion about as nearly as any book we ever read. 
—EDITOR. 


A GOOD LETTER. 


June 17, 1890. 
Mr. G.T. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir, — A lady desires to contribute the accompany- 
ing twenty-five dollars for your ‘* Humane Education Soci- 
ety,” with which please accept fifty dollars from myself. 

A number of charities claim my interest; but there is not 
one to which I feel it so great a pleasure and privilege to 
contribute as to this one, knowing what abundant return 
one may confidently expect from the money given, which 
under your judicious direction will not fail to accomplish 
such large results. 

All who are interested in the moral elevation of humanity 
must recognize the debt of gratitude they owe you for 
inaugurating and pushing forward this beneficent work, 
whose influence will grow increasingly, and thus hasten 
the time when justice and goodness shall prevail. 


G. K. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. BISHOP 
EASTBURN. 
PORTLAND, May 26, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. ANGELL: 
Will you please send 525 copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty ” to 
the address given below; pay the express charges and 
send a bill vf all expenses to me. Iam going to place a 
copy of the book in the hands of every hack driver, herdic 
driver, and truckman tn the city, and 1 am told that 525 
copies will be enough for the purpose. 
Very truly yours, 
Mary J. EASTBURN. 
Address for the books: W. H. Green, City Marshal, 
Portland, Maine. 


WoRCEsTER, Mass., May 28, 1890. 
To Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. : 
Please send 300 copies of ‘* Black Beauty ’ by Adams 
Express this afternoon, for ‘‘ Worcester Boys’ Club.” 
C. L. BurGEs, Supt. 


45 Pleasant Street. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, May 24, 1890. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, PRESIDENT: 

Please send to my address fifty (50) copies of “ Black 
Beauty;” this is to fill the orders of forty-seven different 
persons, our teachers and pupils, all of whom expect to be 
I myself sent to England for a copy of the work 
Please send Humane Leaflets Nos. 1 to 8, by 
Geo. T. Angeli: Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals; 
Care of Horses; Cattle Transportation; Protection of 
Animals; The Check-rein; Service of Mercy; Selections 
from Scripture, etc.; Bird Leaflet. 1 will send check on 
receipt of the books. 

S. MARBLE, Normal School, Providence. 


TORONTO “HUMANE ADVOCATE.” 


We welcome No. 1, Vol. I., of the ‘‘Humane 
Advocate,” of Toronto, which begins, we see, 


with 5,000 copies. May it reach 500,000 one of 
these days. 


FLORIDA.. 


A few years ago we spent a month and $100 or thereabouts 
in forming Humane Societies and Bands of Mercy in 
Florida, and since then we have sent there large amounts 
of humane literature. 

We are glad to learn by letter from Mr. J. Ewarts Merrill, 
of Jacksonville, that the good work is going on: 57 cases 
tried in the city courts in the past eleven months; 42 con- 
victions obtained $470 meened in fines upon violators of 
the law. The Society has now 160 paying members. 


‘“‘*THE BLESSED BIRDS.” 


Eldridge Eugene Fish, a distinguished ornithologist of 
Buffalo, x. Y., sends us twenty copies of this very interest- 
ing book of 253 pages, just published, as a donation to our 
1" American Humane Education Society.’ We will send 
twelve of these copies to the first persons wishing them for 
a public reading room or library, who write us enclosing 
12 cents in postage stamps. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


LAURA ORMISTON CHANT. 


Weare glad to find this distinguished English 
lady recommending in her public addresses the 
introduction of ‘*‘ Black Beauty” into all Sun- 
day schools as ‘‘ a sermon on compassion.” 


BALTIMORE. 


We have been sending humane literature to 
Mr. Robert A. Taylor, of Baltimore, and are 
now glad to learn from him that a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals has been 
recently organized there, which bids fair to be 
an honor to the city and State. 


College Ruffians. 


HAMILTON, O., May 29.— The lady managers of the 
Western Female Seminary, some time ago, orbade the 
students of Miami University to visit the girls of the semi- 
nary, for good and sufficient reason. Last evening three of 
the female teachers drove to Oxford to attend a Methodist 
church social. When the social was over their $500 horse 
and carriage were missing. The horse was found this 
morning dead and much mutilated. Four Miami univer- 
sity boys confessed to President Warfield that they did the 
work. President Warfield refuses to give their names. — 
Boston Transcript, May 29, 1890. 


If these four boys had been members of one 
of our American Humane Education Soctety’s 
Bands of Mercy, and read the beautiful book, 
‘* Black Beauty,” we are now sending out over 
this country for American boys to read, pro- 
bably this outrage would never have occurred. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


A NEW SIDE-SADDLE. 


Miss Brackett, the famous New York writer and teacher, 
has had a right-hand side-saddle made and rides on either 
side of her horse indifferently. She was moved to this by 
the conviction that constant riding on the left side was 
injurious to both rider and horse. The three daughters of 
the Princess of Wales and other ladies have adopted Miss 
Brackett’s innovation. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Female Suffrage. 


Boston, June 12th, 1890. 
My pEAR MADAM. 

You inquire what I think of female suffrage. 

As at present informed, 1 see no reason why 
women should not have the same right as men 
to vote. 

They certainly have as much interest in the 
protection of public morals and property and 
life, and are, I think, ov the average, as com- 
petent to vote judiciously. 

Nine-tenths of the teachers of our youth, and 
many of our school superintendents and school 
committees, are women. 

Large numbers of cashiers and _ book- 
keepers in our mercantile establishments, and 
nota few proprietors, are women. 

In literature, the best as well as most humane 
book ever written for the protection of the 
horse has been written dy @ woman. 

The American Humane Education Society 
printed, zx the first sixty days, sixty thousand 
copies of that book. 

The book which, under Divine Providence, 
did more to abolish American slavery than all 
other publications combined, was written dy a 
woman. 

Our old and leading universities are opening 
their doors fo women. 

Colleges with large funds are being estab- 
lished for the higher education of women. 

Large numbers of educated women are now 
entering the so-called ‘‘ learned professions.” 

A largely increasing number of our news- 
paper and magazine editors are women. 

In the National, State, County, and Town 
granges, all over this country, men and women 
sit side by side, as they do in the churches, and 
have an equal vote. 

In my humane work nineteen out of every 
twenty of our “‘ Bands of Mercy” are presided 
over and sustained by women. 

Nineteen out of every twenty letters that come 
to me showing interest in humane education are 
written by women, and nine out of every ten 
dollars thus far paid into the treasury of our 
“American Humane Education Society” have 
been paid by women. 

If the women of the whole civilized world 
could vote, I think that international wars would 
soon cease, /arge armies might be disbanded and 
employed in useful industry, and fortifications 
and large navies would become unnecessary. 

I have heard it suggested that women are not 
liable to military service in time of war, but I 
am inclined to think that the soldiers who march 
on to battlefields probably suffer no more, on the 
average, than their wives and mothers at home. 

I have heard it said that many women do not 
care to vote. 

The same may be said of many men. 

I cannot presume that our legislative bodies 
refuse women the right of suffrage without 
cause. Therefore I must presume there are 
arguments against it. 

What they are I do not know. 

I have had occasion many times to go before 
our Massachusetts Legislature. 

I asked them to enact a law for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, and they enacted it. 

I asked them to incorporate the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” and they incorporated it. 

I asked them to enact a law to prohibit the 
shooting from traps for sport, and they enacted 
zt. 


cruel mutilation of horses by docking, and they 
enacted it. 

I asked them to incorporate ‘‘ The American 
Humane Education Society,” with power to hold 
half a million dollars, free from taxation — they 
granted my request. 

I asked them to give the ‘A/assachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ant- 
mals” power to hold half a million dollars, free 
from taxation — they granted that. 

I have asked them many times not fo enact 
certain laws which it seemed to me ought not to 
be enacted, and they have refused to enact them. 

From this long and happy experience with 
our Massachusetts legislature, I must conclude 
that unless there were some substantial reasons 


| 


why they should not grant female suffrage, 


| they would long since have granted it. 


What these reasons are I do not know. 
For the purpose of bringing this subject be- 
fore the whole country and the world, and 


| obtaining light which may lead to practical and 
| judicious action, it seems to me it would be a 


American Humane 
Education Society” 
two hundred and jifty dollars ‘each Sor the best 
essays for and against vivisection, 
similar prizes for the best ess: ays for and against 
female suffrage. 

When these essays have been written, I would 
have them sent, as we send the monthly paper of 
our Massachusetts Soctety for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals,” to every editor in North 
America north of Mexico. 

We should then have 40¢/ sides of this im- 
portant subject placed by their adlest advocates 
before the American people. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


VIVISECTION: $500. 


Prizes offered by ‘*‘ The American 
Humane Education Society.” 

Vivisection, or the trying of surgical, medi- 

cal, and other experiments upon living 


| animals, is a subject which during the past 


few years has attracted grea? attention in 
Europe and some in America, though to a 
vast majority of our people its meaning is 


| almost or entirely unknown. 


By some it is claimed to be absolutely 
indispensable to progress in surgical and 
medical science, and to be justified and 
demanded in the interests of humanity 
both towards animals and men. 

By others it is claimed to be unnecessary, 
cruel, and brutal to the last degree. 

For the purpose of obtaining light on this 
important subject, which shall lead to reason- 
able, practical, and humane action, 1 do, in 
behalf of “ Zhe American Humane Educa- 
tion Society,” hereby offer two prizes, of two 
hundred and fifty dollars each, for best 
essays on this question? 

Namely: Jn the interests of humanity 
should vivisection be permitted, and if so, 
under what restrictions and limitations ? 

One prize of $250 for the best essay 
advocating it, the other of $250 for the best 
essay opposing it. 

The Professors of Harvard University 
Medical School, or a Committee approved 
by them, to decide on the merits of the 
Jirst; and the Philadelphia Anti-Vivisection 
Society, or a Committee approved by them, 
to decide on the merits of the second. 

The writers of both essays, if deemed by 
the respective Committees worthy of publi- 
cation, will receive $250 each; or, if only 
one is deemed by its Committee to be 


| worthy of publication, the writer of that will 


| receive $250. 
I asked them to enact a law to punish the | 


The prize essays, or prize essay if only 
one is deemed worthy of publication, to be 


| the property of “ Zhe American Humane 
| Education Society.” 


For the purpose of insuring their exten- 


| 


in offering two prizes of | 


and offer | 


the New 


sive publication, no essay must exceed eight | 


thousand words, and the character of the 
Committees will be such as to render it pro- 
bable that essays which contain the most | 
condensed information and thought will be 
most likely to win the prizes. 

Each essay must be signed with a fictitious 
name, and contain in an accompanying 
sealed envelope the real name and post- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


office address of the writer, which envelope 
will not be opened until the Committees 
have made their awards. 

All unsuccessful essays will be returned to 
writers on receipt of postage stamps and 


| request for their return. 
| good plan for some wealthy man or woman to 1 


| follow the example of our ‘ 


All essays must be received by me on or 
before January Ist, 1891. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band aad 79 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

It seems to me a principle that the person 
who works hardest for those beneath him 
climbs highest toward angelhood ; and if I 
thought it right to envy any one, I would set 
about envying those who are voices for the 
voiceless and defenders for the most down- 


trodden of God’s creatures. — Frances E. 
Willard, 


THE DOG IN HUMANE LITERATURE. 


Every now and then we get a letter from one 
of those unfortunate people who would be glad 
to have all the dogs exterminated. 

To such we would say, you might as well 
attempt to strike out the Gospel of St. Fohn 
Testament, as the songs, siories, 
and pictures of the dog from our humane litera- 
ture. The world has settled that matter long 
ago, and through the ages the dog will 
occupy a high place in the regard and affection 
of millions of human beings. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A Word for your Canary. 


Don’t put him in the hot sun or cold draft. 
Let him have a little mirror for company occa- 
sionally, and don’t let the sun or gas reflect in it 
to dazzle his eyes. Don’t keep him on dry bird 
seed. No bird in the world would live on such 
stuff if he could help it. Give him fresh water 
every day; crumbs of bread soaked in milk; 
egg, lettuce, chickweed. Let him fly about the 
room occasionally. Treat him just as you 
would like to be treated if you were a canary. 
You may be a canary bird yourself some time. 


OVERDID IT. 

An eccentric clergyman in Cornwall had been 
much annoyed by the way the members of the 
congregation had got of looking around to take 
stock of late comers. After enduring it for 
some time he said, on entering the reading desk 
one day: ‘‘ Brethren, I regret to see that your 
attention is called away from your religious 
duties by your very natural desire to see who 
comes in behind you. I propose henceforth to 
save you the trouble by naming each person 
who may enter, and I hope that the services will 
then be allowed to proceed without interrup- 
tion.” 

He then began: ‘‘Dearly beloved,” but paused 
half-way to interpolate ‘Mr. Stubbins with his 
wife and daughter.” 

Mr. Stubbins looked rather surprised, but the 
minister, with perfect gravity, resumed his ex- 
hortation. Presently he again paused: ‘‘A/r. 
Curtis and William ‘Diggle.” 

The abashed congregation kept their eyes 
studiously bent on their books. The service 
proceeded in the most orderly manner, the 
parson interrupting himself every now and then 
toname some newcomer. At last he said, still 
with the same perfect gravity : 

‘* Mrs. Symons, in a new bonnet.” 

In a moment he felt his mistake, but it was too 
late. Every feminine head in the congregation 
had turned around.—Ex. 


Our Dumb 


Animals. 


THE SONGS MY MOTHER SUNG. 


Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria?” 
St. Mark sets the peal for a hundred chimes dear; 
poo 


“ Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria ! 
Thus the low prayer of my swarth gondolier. 


The purple curtains of the west 
Have almost hid the sunset’s fire, 
Which, flaming Venice-ward, a crest 
Lights softly dome and cross and spire. 
Deep lie the shadows in lagoons 
Far as Clogyia’s sails and reeds, 
The air with landward perfume swoons ; 
My oarsman bows and counts his beads, 
Our craft rides silent on the stream; 
And, floating thus, I idly dream. 


And dream? Ah, fair queen of the sea, 
Not all thy witchings can enthrall 
And fold the wings of memory! 
A thousand leagues one tone can call, 
A thousand leagues one picture bring 
In fadeless form and scene to me. 
And though thy angelus thrilling ring 


On the bluff of the Little Big-Horn, 
At the close of a woeful day, 
Custer and his Three Hundred 
In death and silence lay. 


Three Hundred to three thousand! 
They had bravely fought and bled: 

For such ts the will of Congress 
When the White man meets the Red. 


The White men are fen millions, 
The thriftiest under the sun; 

The Reds are fifty thousand, 
And warriors every one. | 


MILES KEOGH’S HORSE. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


So Custer and all his fighting men 
| Lay under the evening skies, 
Staring up at the tranquil heaven 

With wide, accusing eyes. 

And of all that stood at noonday 
In that fiery scorpion ring, 

Miles Keogh’s horse at evening 

| Was the only living thing. 


| Alone from that field of slaughter, 


Out o’er the Adriatic Sea, 
I hear through all its rhythmics rung 
Those dear old songs my mother sung. | 


O angelus-hour to heart and soul, | And Sturgis tssued this order, 
Which future time shall read, 
| While the love and honor of comrades 


O angelus-hour of peace and calm, | 
When o’er the farm the evening stole, 
Enfolding all in summer balm! } 
Without, the scent of fields — the musk 
Of hedge, of corn, of winrowed hay — 
The subtle altars of the dusk ; 
And glow-worms like some Milky Way: 
Within, as from an angel’s tongue, 
Thbse dear old songs my mother sung. 


“ From every stormy wind that blows ;” 
Softly now the light of day ;” 

“ Thou hidden source of calm repose ;” 
** I love to steal awhile away ;” 

“ My days are gliding swi; ily o>” 
** Depths of mercy, can there be ;”’ 


** Rock of ages, cleft for me ;” 
“ Saviour,on me thy grace bestow ;” 
“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow!" 


Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria!” 
Sweet were the echoes that fell on the ear. 
* Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria!” 
I worship betimes with my swarth gondolier. 
—L£dgar L. Wakeman, in Chatauguan. 


A young lady in Bristol, who wasa w 
little behindhand in her spring outfit, 
surprised her parents the other day by 
asking why she was unlike George Wash- 


them because she had no little haz yet. | 
‘ | 


| 
| 
| 
| Where lay the three hundred ‘slain, | 
| The horse Comanche wandered, | 
With Keogh’s blood on his mane. | 
| 


Are the soul of the soldier’s creed. 
| He said:— 


| «+ Let the horse Comanche | 
Henceforth, till he shall die, 
Be kindly cherished and cared for 
By the Seventh Cavalry. 


‘* He shall do no labor; he never shall know 
The touch of spur or rein; 
Nor shall his back be ever crossed 
By living rider again. 


“ And regimental formation 

“ Fesus, look with pitying eye;” Of the 

Comanche, draped in mourning and led 
By a trooper of Company I, 


“ Shall parade with the Regiment!” 


Commanded and thus done, 
By order of General Sturgis, signed | 
By Adjutant Garlington. 
| Even as the sword of Custer, 
| In his disastrous fall, 
| Flashed out a blaze that charmed the world 
And glorified his pall. 


| This order, issued amid the gloom 
That shrouds our army’s name, 
hen all foul beasts are free to rend 
And tear its honest fame, 


eventh Cavalry, 


Thus it was 


Shall prove to a callous people 
ington? When they gave it up, she told That the love of comrades, the honor of arms, 
8 y 8 Ps | Have not yet perished from earth. 


BISMARCK AND HIS DOGS. 


By kind permission of D. Lothrop Co., of Boston, we present 
to our readers, from “ Wide Awake,” a fine cut of Bismarck and 


Joun Hay.’ | of two of his friends that will never desert him. 


WHY MINNIE COULD NOT SLEEP. 


She sat up in bed. The curtain was drawn 
up, and she saw the moon, and it looked as if it 
were laughing at her. 

‘*-You need not look at me, Moon,” she said. 
‘You don’t know about it; you can’t see in the 
daytime. Besides, I am going to sleep.” 

She lay down and tried to goto sleep. Her 
clock on the mantel went ‘‘tick-tock, tick-tock.”’ 
She generally liked to hear it, and to-night it 
sounded just as if it said, ‘‘Z know, IJ know, J 
know.” 

‘“You don’t know, either,” said Minnie, 
opening her eyes wide. ‘‘ You weren't there, 
you old thing; you were upstairs.” 

Her loud noise awoke the parrot. He took 
his head from under his wing, and cried out, 
Polly did!” 

‘““That’s a wicked story, you naughty bird,” 
said Minnie. ‘‘ You were in grandma’s room, 
so now.” 

Then Minnie tried to goto sleep again. She 
lay down and counted white sheep, just as grand- 
ma said she did when she could n’t sleep. But 
there was a big lump in her throat. ‘‘ Oh, I 
wish I had n't.” 

Pretty soon there came a very soft patter of 
four little feet, and her pussy jumped up on the 
bed, kissed Minnie’s cheek, and then began to 
“pur-r-r-r, pur-r-r-r.” It was very queer, but 
that, too, sounded as if pussy said, ‘“‘Z know, J 
know.” 

‘Yes, you do know, kitty,” said Minnie, and 
then she threw her arms around kitty’s neck and 
cried bitterly. “‘ And—I guess—I want—to—see 
—my—mamma!” 

Mamma opened her arms when she saw the 


little weeping girl coming, and then Minnie told 
her miserable story. 

‘‘T was awfully naughty, mamma, but I did 
want the custard pie so bad, and so Late it up, 
’most a whole pie, and then—I—I—oh, I don’t 
want to tell, but I ’spect I must,—I shut kitty in 
the pantry to make you think she did it. But I’m 
truly sorry, mamma.” 

Then mamma told Minnie that she had known 
all aboutit. But she had hoped tnat the little 
daughter would be brave enough to tell her all 
about it herself. 

‘*But, mamma,” she asked, ‘‘ how did you 
know it was n’t kitty?” 

‘‘Because kitty would never have left a spoon 
in the pie,’ replied mamma, smiling.—Lét¢le 
Men and Women. 


TO TAME A BIRD. 


No creature is more jealous or sensitive than a bird, says 
Olive Thorne Miller. It is easy, however, to win the heart 
of almost any bird, and without starving him or makin 
him think he has mastered you. Simply talk to him a | 
deai. Place his cage near you on your desk or work-table, 
and retain his choicest dainty to give to him with your own 
fingers. Let him know that he can never have that particu- 
lar thing unless he takes it from you, and he will soon 
learn, if you are patient, and do not disconcert him by fixing 
your eyes uponhim. After this he will more readily take it 


from your lips; and then when you let him out of his cage, 
after the first excitement is over, he will come to you, 
especially if you have a call you have accustomed him to, 
and accept the dainty from you while free. As soon as he 
becomes really convinced that you will not hurt him, or try 
to catch him, or interfere in any way with his liberty, he 
will give way to his boundless curiosity about you; he will 
omy your hair, pick at your eyes, and give you as much of 
is company as you desire. 
<i 


Animals lick each other from motives of affec- 
tion. The reverse is generally the case with 
human animals. 


BISMARCK AND HIS DOGS. 


Bismarck is very fond of animals, as is 
natural in a landed proprietor. When his 
favorite dog Sultan was poisoned in 1877 he 
watched beside the poor beast with deep 
sorrow. His eldest son tried to lead him 
away, but he replied, ‘‘ No, leave me alone,” 
and returned to poor Sultan. When the 
dog was dead he turned to a friend and said : 
“ These old German forefathers of ours had 
a kind of religion. They believed they 
would meet again in the celestial hunting 
grounds all the good dogs that had been 
their faithful companions in life. I wish I 
could believe that.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE SPARROW AGAIN. 


In our garden, which is the resort of sparrows 
at all seasons of the year, there are robins, 
orioles, scarlet tanagers, woodpeckers, cuckoos, 
and purple finches, all living happily and un- 
molested by the English sparrow. Sitting at my 
window one day early in the spring, I noticed 
great excitement among the sparrows. A robin 
was darting about, and I said, ‘‘ The sparrows 
are fighting that robin,” but I found the robin 
was striving to take a piece of cloth which a 
sparrow had secured for his own nest. This he 
finally did, and flew away with it. 

G. T. F. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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A MORNI 


NG CONCERT IN JULY. 


‘A few minutes’ walk brought them across 
the fields and to the entrance of the woods. 
Seated on a moss-covered log, Beth told the 
children that they must keep perfectly still for 
a while, so as not to miss the first notes. To 
their listening ears came up from the village 
the crowing of a cock. Still fainter from a 
distant farmhouse came the answer, 
outlying farms one cock after another took up 
the cry. 

‘Now, hark! Over 
what do you hear?” 

‘*Frogs!” cried 
sing too!” 

‘Dong, dong, dong,” 
clock. 

‘* There; zt’s three o'clock,” said Fred. 
said the concert would begin promptly. 
is it?” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, 
when a sleepy voice came up from the hedge: 

** See, see, see ; violets, violets, violets.” 


there in the marshes, 


the children. ‘*‘Oh, they 


sounded the village 


Where 


At the first notes of the ‘ volet bird,” as | 
the | 
earltest violets), Beth put out a warning hand | 


they call it (because it alw 


ays comes with 
to keep the children still. 


* That’s the chief solo-singer of the concert, 


children,” said Beth; ‘‘our yellow-headed | 
sparrow.’ 
‘* There’s the robin waking up, too,” whispered 


the voices, as the robin’s “ rain-song” filled 
the air. Then followed a quick, troubled note 
from another robin, as if waked too early from 
its slumber. 


And now another sparrow from the grove | 


calls out, ‘‘ See, 
violets, violets.” 

Just above their heads a Jittle blackbird, with 
its white breast and bright little eyes, woke up 
and shook its sleepy feathers. Then, flying to 
the top of the tree, it poured forth a melodious 
trill. It was carried through unbroken to the 
end. No woman on the stage can ever hope to 
attain to such richness and perfection. 

One tiny warbler, elate with happiness, could 
only sing, ‘‘ sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet!” 
the” syllables running over each other in rapid 
succession. 

‘* The crow does not seem to join in the 
chorus, does he?” said Lily. ‘ He does not get 
up so early as the rest?” 

By way of answer, Lily heard a sleepy, 
hoarse * What! what! what!” from the 
spruce-trees, and then an indignant chorus of 
*“* Caw! caw! caw!” 

Lily laughed heartily. 

“Oh, that woke the crow up!” 
In a short time the different songs were all 


see, — oh, see, see; violets, 


mingled in a grand chorus. Each bird had 
its own peculiar melody; each sang as if 
unconscious of any other member of the | 


chorus; yet the whole was in perfect harmony. 
There was no discordant note. Even the hoarse 
caw, caw of the crow only added a rich bass 
to the soprano and tenor singers. Robin- 
redbreast’s was the most prominent. Yet, 


always strong and clear from the grove, one | 


sparrow gave the watch-cry, ‘‘ See, see, see,” and 
from the hedge came “ Violets, violets, violets.” 

‘*Listen very carefully,” said Beth, 
when robin pauses a minute to take breath, you 
will hear our sweet thrush.” 


and from | 


“You | 


‘Oh, there it is! 


How far off it sounds!” 
| said Flora. 


‘““And there are the swallows,” 


| she added, pointing to the familiar birds as | 


they flew in low, waving circles, uttering their 
peculiar twitter. 

**Oh, what birds 
‘*They flew right by 
What are they?” 

** Those are bats,” said Beth. 
getting ready to go to sleep. They have had 
their day, and now are ready to say good-night.” 

A little before four the grand chorus broke 
up. The birds were seen flying down to the 


are these?” 


cried Lily. 
my head, 


two of them! 


‘ See, they are 


ground and picking up their breakfast. One 
gay little chorister flew to a branch just beside 


the children, and, not noticing them, flew down 
on the grass and found a breakfast ready for the 
taking. 

The bright yellow-birds with their sombre 
mates were exulting over their treasure of 
dandelion seeds. With a quick flutter the little 
birds would fly upon the stems of the dandelion 
and bring the airy head of seeds within reach. 
Gayly flitting from tree to tree, they would call 
out with a bewitching little intonation: *‘ Phe- 
be-e, Phebe-e,” with a rising inflection on the 
last syllable. Just the turn in the accent and 
pitch of the notes gives a whole world of 
difference between this cry to ‘‘ Phebe” and 
the plaintive ‘‘ Phe-bee, Phe-bee, of our 
| chickadee. The one seems like the playful 
chuckle of a little child, calling merrily, ** Phee- 
be-e, oh, come see-e;” the other a solemn, 
sweet call, so full of pathos that we wonder 
| how it can come from the chickadee, 
| most familiar note seems full of good cheer 
and happiness. 

The distant song of the thrush was still 
| heard in the dark woods. Beth proposed that 
they scatter quietly to see who could find the 
thrush and watch her as she sang. 

Ben wandered off among the pine trees. 
| The soft, brown needles underfoot muffled his 
| softtread. Nearer and still nearer he approached 
the hidden fountain of song, till he could fix its 
position on the top of a dark tree, the crest of 
| which alone was bathed with the rosy dawn. 
| _ Stopping ata short distance from the foot of 
| the tree, where he could easily look up to the 
thrush, Ben soon forgot everything and every- 


| 
| body else. Poised on the tapering point of the 
| tree, the bird raised its head, and from its 


quivering throat poured forth its morning song. 


the required intervals. Again and again the 
rich cadences fell on Ben’s ear. Never before 
had he been so near the heart of the bird! 
How differently it sang from the other song- 
sters! There was no hasty flitting from branch 
to branch during the intervals. The thrush 
seemed to have banished all other thoughts, 
and, with gaze fixed on the morning blue, with 


nothing between itself and the heavens, opened 
its soul in sad, sweet melody. 
Ben almost held his breath when, a few 


moments later, the bird ceased to sing, and 
flew softly downward-among the low trees and 
lit on the pine-needles. With so much grace 
and quiet it came to the ground, that it seemed 
more like the wafting of a feather to the earth 
than the descent of a bird. Everything seemed 
| to respect the thrush’s love of concealment. 
| The very pine-leaves just matched its brown 
| back, and the gray mosses made inconspicuous 
| its spotted breast. The bright eyes scanned 
| Ben carefully, but, partly hidden by a protecting 
fence, he passed for a shadow. 

‘*You dear little bird! What were you say- 
ing up there in the sky?” whispered Ben, half 
to himself and half to the bird.”—Z?odina S. 
Smith, in the St. Nicholas. 


Physiologists say that the older a man gets 
the smaller his brain becomes. This explains 
why young men know everything and old men 
nothing. — Boston Courier. 


Waters. ‘* How is that?” she queried ; ** if it is 
the Father of Waters, ought n’t it to - Mister 
Sippi?” 


The three variations followed one another after | nq child in the Agassiz Association the wanton 


whose | 


. 
The Agassiz Associa- 
tion again. 
REPLY OF PRESIDENT BALLARD TO ARTICLE IN 
JUNE ‘‘ OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 
‘ Agassiz Association attacked by E. E. Fish, 
leading ornithologist of Buffalo, N. Y.” 

PITTSFIELD, June 9, 1890. 

Epitor ‘‘Our ANIMALS:” 
Dear Sir, —Under this heading you recently 


a 


published an extract from Mr. Fish’s book. As 
the quotation with your heading is likely to 
injure our Association, you will kindly give 


space for a reply. Only one p aragraph of the 
extract refers to our Society. In this: paragraph 
Mr. Fish is mistaken both in what he states and 
in what he implies. He says: ‘* The Agassiz 
Association soon had thousands in its ranks who 
degenerated into mere specimen gatherers. The 
egg-collecting craze affected boys alike in cities, 
villages, and rural districts.” 

a. Probably we never had five hundred 
collectors of birds oreggs. Our distinct ornitho- 
logical section numbers barely fifty. ra 

3. The great majority of those who have been 
interested in this subject have made their 
collections in good faith, and from a desire to 
learn about the birds and their habits. 

That a boy confesses his ignorance by collect- 
ing specimens, studying them as well as he can 
by himself, and then carrying them to Mr. Fish 
for help, rather indicates that the collection was 
made conscientiously. 

If the boys had had the knowledge of birds 
which Mr. Fish possesses they might have had 
less excuse for gathering the specimens for study. 

Those of our number who are ‘‘ mere speci- 
men gatherers” have not ‘‘ degenerated into” 
that on account of their connection with the 
Agassiz Association. They have remained what 
they were when they joined us. Zo lead the 


| young in paths of mercy has been the aim of our 


| glass 


Association. 


We have advocated the opera- 
rather 


than the shot-gun. President 


| Angell will testify that in our journals, “ The 


wiss Cross,” ‘* Popular Science News,” and 
‘* Santa Claus,” we have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with Our Dumb Animals.” 

Mr. Fish’s statement, ‘‘ Within the last few 


| years millions of eggs have been thus destroyed,” 


isa mistake. It charges upon each man, woman, 


destruction of at least one hundredeggs. Should 
not proof attend so serious a charge? 

Finally, Mr. Fish says, ‘‘ Not one egg ina 
thousand was preserved two months.” 

I do not know how Mr. Fish has secured 
statistics so much fuller than our own regarding 
these collections. 

I do not pretend to give the percentage of 
breakage among the fragile shells which the 
boys have patiently prepared and laid away in 
their cabinets. But I know that as a rule the 
eggs have been identified to the best of the 
boys’ ability, carefully preserved, classified, and 
labelled, and put up in neat cases built usually 
by the boys’ own hands. In their protecting 
beds of cotton, sand, and cedar-chips they may 
be seen to-day, witnesses to the earnestness of 
the students who gathered them. 

The Agassiz Association ts not responsible for 
the destruction of a single egg, or for the death 


| of a single bird. 


On the contrary, 


ve have trained an army of 
bird defenders z 


vho p wo stopped in many towns 
the previous wanton spoliation of nature's 
treasures ; who have done all in their power to 
preserve our birds; who feed rather than kill, 


and protect rather than destroy. 


Very truly yours, 
HARLAN H. BaLLarp, 
President of the Agassiz Association. 
[We gladly give space for Mr. Ballard’s reply, 
because it is made in the kindly spirit which he 


_ has always shown towards our “ Bands of Mercy” 


and other humane work.—Enpror. 
A little girl five years old was told by her | 
teacher that the Mississippi was the Father of 


Agent, to female applicant in intelligence 
Appli- 
Oi’m 


| office: “ Are you married or single?” 
cant, blushing: ‘*Nayther, mum. 
engaged.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THAT BABY. 


There was a baby in the railway car the other 
day. It was not an unusual child, but it had a 
decidedly bright face and pretty ways. For the 
first few miles she was very quiet, and her blue 
eyes looked around in wonderment, for evidently 
it was the little one’s first ride on the cars. Then 
as she became used to the roar and rumble, the 
baby proclivities asserted themselves, and she 
began to play with her father’s mustache. At 
first the father and mother were the only parties 
interested, but soon a young lady in an adjacent 
seat nudged her escort and directed his attention 
to the laughing child. He looked up, remarked 
that it was a pretty baby and tried to look 
unconcerned; but it was noticed that his eyes 
wandered back to the spot occupied by the happy 
family, and he commenced to smile. The baby 
pulled the hair of an old lady in front, who 
turned around savagely and glared at the father 
with a look that plainly said, ‘‘ Nuisances 
should be left at home.” But she caught sight 
of the laughing eyes of the baby, and when she 
turned back she seemed pleased about some- 
thing. Several others had become interested in 
the child by this time,—business men and young 
clerks, old ladies and girls,—and when the baby 
hands grasped the large silk hat of her father 
and placed it on her own head, it made such a 
comical picture that an old gentleman across 
the way, unable to restrain himself, burst out 
into a loud guffaw, and then looked sheepishly 
out the window, as if ashamed to be caught 
doing such an unmanly thing. Before another 
five minutes he was playing peek-a-boo across 
the aisle with the baby, and every one was 
envying him. 

The ubiquitous young man, ever on the move, 
passed through, and was at a loss to account for 
the frowns of everybody. He had failed to 
notice the baby. The brakeman looked in from 
his post on the platform and smiled. The 
paper boy found no custom till he had spoken 
to the baby and jingled his pocket of change for 
her edification. The conductor caught the fever 
and chucked the little one under the chin, while 
the old gentleman across the aisle forgot to pass 
up his ticket, so interested was he playing peek- 
a-boo. The old lady in front relaxed, and div- 
ing into her reticule unearthed a brilliant red 
pippin and presented it bashfully to the little 
one, who, in response, put her chubby arms 
around the donor's neck and pressed her rosy 
little mouth to the old lady’s cheek. It brought 
back a flood of remembrances to that withered 
heart, and a handkerchief was seen to brush first 
this way and then that, asif to catch a falling tear. 

The train sped on and pulled into the station 
where the baby, with her parents, was to leave 
the car. A look of regret came over every face. 
The old gentleman asked if he couldn’t kiss it 
just once; the old lady returned the caress she 


door, shaking a by-by over the shoulder of her [tee Gur Dumb Aatmnetec} 
papa, to which every one responded, including AN EASTERN LEGEND. 
the newsboy, who emphasized his farewell with 

a wave of his hat. The passengers rushed to ey ere ren 


the side where the baby got off and watched till | Into a city Jesus went, His disciples by His side, 


she turned out of sight at the other end of the | After a journey glad to rest, in the cool of even- | 


station, shaking by-bys all the time. Then they tide ; 
lapsed into silence. They missed that baby, | ‘‘Go ye forward,” He said to them, ‘‘and supper 
and not one of them would be unwilling to ac- for us provide.” 


knowledge it. The little one’s presence had let 


- een ee Then alone He slowly took His way along a busy 
a rift of sunshine into every heart, warm or cold, 


street | 
in that car.—Orphan's Friend, House of Angel | To relieve the want and wretchedness of poor | 
Guardian. ones He might meet, 
_> And with kindly words of tenderness the broken- | 
A SEA LION. hearted greet. 
This was His wont, so He onward went, watchful 
A sea lion died of loneliness the other day at of doing good, 
San Francisco; its heart was broken for its | Tit He reached a group of noisy men, who there 
mate. Two of them had been brought to the mood, i 
Golden Gate, consigned to a museum in New | around the form of a strangled dog, with ribald 
York. In unloading them the larger one, scofling, stood. ©) 
weighing over 600 pounds, escaped from his | ,, 1 
captors, leaped overboard and swam out to sea. A plague! one shouted angrily, ‘‘a plague 
The smaller one, weighing some 400 pounds, with this loathsome brute, ; 
was got into acage on the wharf, where it imme- Its only use is to bring disease, — the pure, sweet 
diately began whining for its companion, Z¢ pollute; 
pined for its mate for two days, refusing all Accursed dog!” another cried, and he spurnec 


food, and yesterday it died. The death and it with his foot. 


escape mean a loss of $1,000 to the owners.— | Then Jesus by them calmly stood, and love in 
Boston Transcript, June 10th. His eyes they read, 


SUMMER VACATION [THE TEACHER}. 


They ceased their cries, and a tinge of shame 
over their faces spread; 

‘“No pearl in whiteness equals its teeth, revile 
it not,” He said. 

And then they whispered among themselves, 
‘*Knowest thou who is He? 

Ina dead dog there is only one can any beauty 
see, 

It is the Christ of whom we have heard, so this 
the Christ must be.” 


AN IRISH THRUSH AT THE BARGE 
OFFICE. 

The quietness of the Barge Office, New York, 
this morning was enlivened by the sweet singing 
of an Irish thrush, perched in a wicker cage that 
stood on adesk in the Registry Clerk’s enclos- 


The bird belonged to an Irish emigrant who 
brought the feathered songster of his native land 
over the seas to America. Undisturbed by his 
surroundings the thrush poured forth a flood of 
melody that rose above every other sound, and 
filled the building with sweetest music, to the 


| joy and admiration of all the emigrants and 


employees. 

Superintendent Simpson took a great fancy to 
the sweet singer, and gave $10 to the emigrant 
for it. — Mew York Times. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead 
every child and older person to seize 
every opportunity fo say a kind 
word, or do a kind act that will 
make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TOO BEAUTIFUL TO KILL. 


In the Pittsburg Pos? is this story of Fergus, 
a Scotch lad fourteen years old. His father had 
given him a new rifle and a new canoe, and 
now in the Adirondacks, near Upper St. Regis 
Lake, he was expecting to shoot his first deer. 
On an August day he went from camp with 
Calvin, the guide, and was about to embark on 
the lake. 

It was so lovely that Fergus held his breath 
to look, till all at once he felt Calvin’s hand on 
his shoulder. One look at the guide’s face and 
he knew that something was happening. 

At first Fergus heard nothing but his own 
heart-beats. Then, as he recovered himself a 
little, he could hear a rustle and an occasional 
crackle, and presently, looking up the bank, he 
discerned the swaying of a bush. Something 
was moving there. 

Suddenly the bushes parted and a head looked 
through! It was the head of which Fergus had 
lovingly and longingly dreamed, a beautiful 
antlered head held proudly up, the eyes alert, 
the nostrils wide apart. As the creature broke 
from cover his mouth was open, he was hot 
and thirsty and eager to get at the water. 

‘* Does he see us?” whispered Calvin. 

Fergus shook his head. 

‘*Let him get well out of the bushes, then 
raise your rifle,” whispered the guide. 

Inch by inch Fergus had already lifted his 
rifle and was now looking along it when the 
deer advanced, coming twenty feet nearer. 
Then assuring himself that all was safe, he 
stood, his ears at a sharp angle, directly facing 
Fergus. 

Fergus could see the beautiful, scared eyes of 
the deer. 

‘* Fire,” said Calvin. 

But instead, Fergus dropped his rifle to his 
side. There wasa sudden movement, a crashing 
of boughs, and the place was empty. 

‘*Why, Fergus!” cried Calvin, disappointed 
and amazed, ‘‘ why, Fergus!” 

He looked curiously into the boy’s face and 
discovered that each bright eye had a tear in it, 
and that the under lip was quivering. 

“O Calvin!” cried Fergus, ‘7 could n't do 
it. ILhadwt the heart todott. I'd die myself 
before I’d kill anything so beautiful.” 


FOUR LITTLE BOBOLINKS. 


Down in the grasses soft and sweet, 
In a cradle dainty and fine, 

Four little bobolinks nestle complete, 
Never making a sign. 

Rob goes by with a whistle gay, 
And a chirp like a bit of song; 

**1t’s not our mother,”’ the birdies Say, 
But to dinner time seems long. 


Hil” cries Rob; there’s a bobolink, 
And her nest is somewhere around 

Here in the grass — now, let me think. 
In a moment I'll have it found.” 


Down with a flutter swift in the air, 
Amid the sweet grasses and clover, 
Bobolink lights, and his here and there 

Makes of Rob a sad rover. 


Ah! little Rob, your boy’s keen wit 
Is no match for mother-care ; 

Though from meadow to field you flit 
You will never find it there. 


Four little bobolinks, safe and sweet, 
Eat their dinner with joy, 

While their mother softly says a7 before meat, 
And thinks of the far-off boy.—Se/. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


7867 Statford Springs, Conn. 

Buttercup Band. 

P., Florence G.Chapman. 
7868 Band. 

P., Daisy L. Sage. 
7869 So. West Harbor, Me. 

The Harbor Band. 

P., Bertha E. Clark. 
7870 New Trenton, Ind. 

New Trenton Band. 

P., Minnie Case. 
7871 So. Boston, Mass. 

St. Botolph Band. 

P., Miss Folan. 
7872 ~Brazil, Ind. 

Public Schools. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Alice Hoskins. 
7873 ry! Workers Band. 

lanche Carpenter. 

7874 George Washington Band. 

P., Adeline Herr. 
7875 Touch-Me-Not Band. 

P., Carrie E. Gring. 
7876 Golden Rule Band, 

P., Mary M. Ross. 
7877 Geo T. Angell Band. 

P., R. H. Crouch, 
7878 Red Bird Band. 

P., Edith Hussey. 
7879 Rosebud Band. 

P., Leona Eppert. 
7880 Spring Beauty Band. 


P., Lela Moss. 
7881 Robin Band. 
. Mall, 


7882 Ashtabula, Ohio. 
True Workers Band. 
P., Mary Richards. 
7883 St. Louis, Mo. 
Public School Band. 
P., Charles Clair. 
7884 Plainfield, N. J. 
Ww ashington Band. 
P., M. Humpston. 
S., Miss Wood. 
7885 Harned Academy Band. 
P., E. N, Harned. 
7886 Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Schools, 
Busy Bees Band. 
P., Anna Mc Dermont. 
7887 Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Ella M. Wilson. 
7888 Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Mrs. Mary Fruse. 
7889 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Kate M. Hight. 
7390 Bluebell Band, 
P., Mrs. H.C, Mason. 
7891 Meadow Lark Band. 
P., Lizzie Owen. 
7892 Sheridan Band. 
P., Maude F. Vanzanat. 
7893 Mayflower Band. 
P., Maggie Porch. 
Washington Irving Band. 
P., Idelle Bicknell. 
7395 Touch-Me-Not Band. 
P., Grace Woodburn. 
7896 Pansy Band. 
P., A.J. King. 
7897 Plainfield, N. J. 
The Plainfield Friends’ 
First-Day School Band. 
P., Aaron M. Powell. 
S., Ella W. Osborne. 
7898 Clintondale, Pa, 
The Old People’ s Band. 
P., Isabella Huston. 
7899 Lamar, Pa. 
The Washington Furnace 
S.S. Band. 
P., Mr. Fred Green. 
7900 Gowanda, N. Y. 
L. T.L. Band. 
P., Mrs. J. E. Pratt. 
7901 Columbus, Ohio. 
The Central 
Band. 
P., Lucinda Kent. 
792 Sullivant Band. 
P., Maggie Pierson. 
7903 Gay Street Band. 
P., Grace Pitts. 
7904 The North Side Band. 
P., Estelle Hyle. 
7905 E. Randolph, Vt. 
Band. 
» Mary Camp. 
7906 
L. Band. 
P,, Mrs. J. L. Dodge. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Golden Link Band. 
P. Helen M. McKay. 
S., Linn King. 
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Plainfield, N. J. 
Irving Band. 
P., Miss Susan Gilbert. 
S., Genevieve Petrie. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bostonian Band. 
P., Leslie W. Millar. 
Bedford, Ind. 
Public Schools. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mollie Brown. 
Whittier Band. 

, Addie Riley. 
Bry ant Band. 
P., Hattie Walls. 
Sunflower Band. 
P., Mattie Boyd. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Kate Parks. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Carrie Erwin. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Laura Lemon, 
Red Bird Band. 
P., Mary O’Connell. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Clara Friedley. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Anna Boruft. 
Snow Bird Band. 
P., Cornelia 1. Kird. 
Mattapan, Mass. 
The Merry Chanter Band. 
P., Mrs. Jno. T. Magrath. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Missouri Band. 
P., Minette Endres. 
Star Band. 
P., Bertha Rosenbach. 
Israel Band. 
P., Minnie Greb. 
Sarah Band, 
P., Sarah Gerson. 
Golden Band. 
P., Belle Tompkins. 
Ruhmshussel Band. 
P., Emma Lassman. 
North Side Band, 
P., Amelia Ranachenbach. 
Lily Band. 
P., Della Bueneman. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mamie Schmetzer. 
Schaefer Band. 
P., Nellie Healy. 
Brandon. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Willie Graham. 
S., L. L. Kennedy. 
Broadalbin, N.Y. 
Broadalbin Band. 
P., Lena Marple. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Oriole Band. 
P., Edna A. Hopkins. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Edna A. Hopkins. 
Fairmount, N. Y. 
Fairmount Band. 
P., Mrs. John Barton, 
S., Beulah Gaylord. 
Waverly, Mass. 


Waverly Ever Ready Band. 


P., Charlie Gilman. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Rosebud Band. 
P.,Mrs, M. J. McLean. 
S., Mrs. Smith. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Mrs. Geo. W. Houk Band. 


P., Mrs. Geo. Houk. 
Canton, Ind. 

Blue River Band. 

P., Ransom Trueblood. 
Washington, Ind. 


Guild of Gentleness Band. 


P., Lillie B. Inglis. 
Washington, Ind. 
Catholic School. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., J. D. Kelley. 
Band. 

J. W. Doyle. 
Band. 
P., Sister Regina. 
Lily Band. 
P., Sister Camilla. 
Washington, D.C, 


The Friends of Dumb Ani- 


mals Band. 
P., Emma Bettes. 
Seymour, Ind. 
Busy Bees Band. 
P., Anna Mills. 
Lily Band. 
P., Kate Jackson. 
Red Bird Band. 
P., Kate Slack. 


7950 Robin Band. 
P., Sadie Fry. 


7951 Whittier Band. 
P., Mrs. C. S. Cone. 
7952 Rosebud Band. 
P., Mrs. J. D. Gardiner. 
7953 Lily Band. 
P., Miss G. Huffman. 
794 Pansy Band. 
P., Mary McWherter. 
7955 Bluebird Band. 
P., Minnie Frey. 
7956 Morning Glory Band. 
P., Sari ah Marsh. 
7957 D Band. 
P., K. Sister. 
7958 Golden Rule Band. 
?., Lillie Brown. 
7959 Sunshine Band. 
, M. Newby. 
7960 Rose Band 
P., Mrs. J. T. Stanfield. 
7961 Busy Workers Band. 
,, Mrs. Laura Bolinger. 
7962 Rose Band. 
P., Mary Vogel. 
7963 G.T. Angell Band. 


C. A. Saltmarsh. 
7964 es, Washington Band, 
P., P. L. Carter. 


7965 Violet Band. 

P., Anna Hancock, 
7966 Canary Band. 

P., Mrs. A. M. Fitch. 
7967 Golden Rod Band. 

P., Carrie Heaten. 
7968 Lincoln Band. 

P., N.N. Shipman, 
7969 1 i Try Band, 

P., O. S. Guernsey. 
7970 Audubon Band. 

P., Mrs. E. T. R. Huffman. 
7971 Lily Band. 

P., Sister Alphonse. 
7972 Rose Band. 

P., Sister Angela. 
7973 Violet Band. 

P., Sister Theodula. 
7974 Golden Rule Band. 

P., Wm. Kastrup. 
7975 Never Fail Band. 

P., Miss Brunow. 
7976 Rochester, Ind. 

Henry Bergh Band. 

P., Mattie Allen. 
7977 Epworth Band. 

P., Rev. J. H. Wilson. 
7978 Baptist Band. 

P., J. W. Smith. 
7979 Pansy Band. 

P., Mrs. Mattie Stemen. 
7980 Thomasville, Ga. 

St ir of Bethlehem Band. 

J.C. Simon. 

Wm. D. Johnson. 
79SL St. Louis, Mo. 

Faithful Hearts Band. 

P., Clittord Judoh. 


7982 Plainfield, N. J. 
Grammar School Band. 
P., Grace A, Palmer. 
oe Mary H. Miller. 


GOOD FOR 
RICHARD PIERCE AND 
ANDREW HALL. 


The ‘‘ Newburyport Herald” 
says: ‘* Richard Pierce and An- 
drew Hall caught a six weeks’ 
old seal in the river Parker a 
few days ago, and on Wednes- 
day they concluded to return 
the seal to its native waters. 
The seal refused to be left be- 
hind, and followed them back 
to the wharf, crying to be taken 
into the boat. Finding it im- 
possible to force the “seal to 
leave them, Messrs. Pierce and 
Hall made a little house and 
placed it on one of the lower 
wharves. The seal goes out 


into the water during the day 
to get food, and returns every 
night to be locked up in its 
new quarters.” 
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THE FALLING OF THRONES. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


Above the din of commerce, above the clamor 
and rattle 
Of Labor disputing with Riches, of Anarchists’ 
threats and groans, 
Above the hurry and bustle and moan of that 
bloodless battle, 
Where men are fighting for dollars, I hear the 
falling of thrones. 


I see no savage host, I hear no martial drum- 
ming, 
But down in the dust at our feet lie the useless 
crowns of Kings; 
And the mighty spirit of Progress is steadily 
coming, coming ; 
And the flag of our Republic abroad to the 
world he flings. 


The Universal Republic, where worth and birth 
are royal, 
Where the lowliest born may climb on a self- 
made ladder to fame ; 
Where the highest and proudest born, if he be 
not true and loyal, 
Shall find no masking title to cover or gild 
his shame. 


Not with the bellow of guns, and not with sabres’ 
whetting, 
But with growing minds of men, is waged 
this swordless fray, 
While over the dim horizon the sun of royalty, 
setting, 
Lights with a dying splendor the humblest 
toiler’s way. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. | 


A well-known Boston gentleman sends us this: 


THE BLINDERS AND CHECK-REIN. 


“O, what a horse! You must come and see,” 

That was the call of Fannie to me. 

And he was a beauty, sleek and fine, 

How I did wish that horse were mine. 

We caught a glimpse of his honest eye, 

The look was sad, though the head was high; 

The constant tossing and sudden jerk 

Told of the senseless, heartless work 

Of useless blinders and cruel check 

That worry the eyes and hurt the neck. 

We despised the driver, seated there, 

With a stupid face and lordly air; 

Too stupid to guess the constant pain 

Of both the blinders and checking-rein, 

Which hurt the head and narrow the sight,— 

Far better than man’s by day or night. 

How many horses as good as could be 

Have been spoiled by just such men as he. 

Treat a horse kindly, and you will find 

The horses that love are the best to mind. 

“ Black Beauty” tells us a horse does know 

Whether a master is kind or no. 

He is quick to love, but oh! take care, 

Perhaps you'll goad him to despair, 

With his fretted eyes and aching neck, 

All due to the blinders and the check, 

Which are used to make the horse look proud,— 

Both things that should never be allowed. 

And don't trust a horse to one who shows, 

By using them, how little he knows. 

Your life may pay for thoughtless pride, 

If a maddened horse you drive or ride. 

To the noble horse, then, be humane, 

And take off blinders and checking-rein. 
W..B. 


COST OF ANIMAL AND ELECTRIC 
POWER. 


Experts have for some time been experimenting and es- 
timating upon the comparative cost of running a line of 
Street cars by electricity and by horse power. After care- 
ful inquiry and investigation, they have reported that, 
taking a line of fifty cars, the average cost of operating per 
day with horses is $303.75, against a cost when electricity 
is used of $68.50 per day. This leaves a balance of $231.25 
per day, or nearly $5 a day on each car, in favor of electric 
traction; this means the saving in a single year of a large 
proportion of the amount gee | for equipping the cars 
with electric appliances for propelling them.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser, 


SUMMER VACATION [THE BOYS]. 
From LittL—E MEN AND WOMEN.” 
Published by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


NOT BLACK BEAUTY, BUT ANOTHER 
HORSE. 


One of our neighbors last year bought a 
horse from a farmer some ten miles away, 
which he used until about three weeks ago, 
when he turned her loose to graze about the 
premises for a few days. 

For about a week she stayed contentedly 
about the house and road, never going out of 
sight of home. 

One night at dark he missed her, and although 
he searched for her nearly all night did not 
succeed in finding her. The next morning she 
was found at her o/d home, ten miles away, 
with a little colt by her side. What was it that 
led her to go back to her old home to give birth 
to her colt? 

Respectfully yours, 


Benson, Vt. C. Me K. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 


The following by Judge Converse, of Woburn, 
will interest our readers :— 


DO DOGS REASON? 


Many years ago, when I commenced the study 
of law, I resided about one mile from the office, 
and owned a ‘“‘ coach” dog, whom I had trained 
to remain at home when I went away unless I 
invited him to go with me. 

For some time after I began to go regularly 
day and evening, the dog stayed behind, but one 
time I stayed late, and as I returned I noticed 
him sitting by the roadside waiting for me; and 
after that, no matter what the weather might be, 
in summer and in winter, that dog would surely 
be somewhere on the route ready to escort me 
home, although he did not leave with me. 

But the most singular part of the matter was, 
that on Sundays he never started out, even if I 
went that way, but stayed quietly at home. Did 
that dog reason, or was his action the result of 
blind instinct ? 

PARKER L. CONVERSE. 

Woburn, Mass., June 9, 1890. 


HIT AT THE DOCTORS. 


“ Dear,” said a physician’s wife as they sat in church, 
* there is Mrs, G. sitting ina draft.” Never mind,” 
said her husband. ‘‘ Z shall cash that draft.” 


Energy, invincible determination, with a 
right motive, are the levers that move the 
world. — Noak Porter. 


SUMMER CONCERT. 


King Summer gives a concert 
Within his palace green, 

Where all the fashion, rank, and wealth 
Of Woodland may be seen. 


The hall is painted green and brown, 
The ceiling sapphire blue; 

The floor is laid with carpeting 
Of many a gorgeous hue. 


Great artists true, and not a few, 
Come flocking at his call, 

And when the concert’s over, ’t will 
Be followed by a ball. 


Sweet Robin sings a carol gay, 
With many a shake and trill, 

While Blackbird on his rustic pipe 
“Exhibits wondrous skill. 

Tom Frog has brought his big trombone, 
Phil Woodpecker his drum; 

And Linnets, Finches, tiny Tits, 
To swell the chorus come. 

Jack Sparrow gayly struts about 
With modest Jenny Wren; 

Good Parson Rook hopes wedding fees, 
And caws a gruff Amen. 

Queen Rose and Lily, Violet sweet, 
And modest Harebell blue, 

Pale Primrose, Daisy, Daffodil, 
Speedwell, and Woodbine too. 

A gay selection for the dance 
The rustling breezes play, 

Of waltzes, reels, and minuets, 
Quadrilles, and polkas gay. 

King Summer sends you tickets all, 
Post-paid to every part: 

The court dress needful is a smile, 
The price a merry heart. 


BOIL IT DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 

Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it in the readiest way; 

And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or matter and things in town, 

Just take a word of friendly advice, 

Boil it down. 


If you go spluttering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through; 
So, when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 
Boil it down. 
When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 
To settle your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry. 
And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 
Fust look it over again, and then 
Boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 

And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song; 

So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you want a little renown, 

And every time you write, my friend, 

Boil it down. 
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Receipts by the Society in May. 
Fines and witness fees, $121.00. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Firry DoLLtars 
Samuel D. Warren, Miss C. M. Lamson, Caroline L. 
Glover, Augusta Glover. p 
Twenty-Five DoLvLars EAcu. 
D. B. Wesson, Mrs. Jno. C. Phillips. 
Ten EACH. 


H.C. Rowley, Mrs. Justus Smith, Mrs. Edw. Atkinson, 
Mrs. S. E. Westcott. 

Five DoLiars EAcnH. 

Mrs. James Tolman, Mrs. R. C. Waterston, Geo. H. 
Quincy, Prof. A. M. Goodwin, Messrs. Colburn, Fuller & 
Co., Messrs. L. P. Hollander & Co., Mrs. O. B. Ireland, 
Mrs. J. H. Appleton, Mrs. W. H. Wesson, James H. 
Newton, W. H. Hill, P. S. Moen, Helen Willard, Grafton 
& Knights Co., J. N. Murdock, ** M.L. P.” F. A. Dewson, 
E. W. Gay, A. W. Stetson, A. L. Hollingsworth, R. A. 
Boit, Abram French & Co., Mrs. N. Walker, Mrs. J. H. 
Meredith, A. L. Roach, Field, Bullivant & Field, Miss A. 
G. Toppan. Anna and Martha Phillips, $3. 

Two EACH. 

Mrs. N. B. Keyou, J. Payson Clark, James C. Tucker, 
Mary Robinson, Chas. G. Reed, E. L. Watson, Jno, W. 
Bisco, Geo. W. Olney, E. D. Thayer, Jr., Mrs. Clarence 
Smith, Rev. A. M. Spangler, Mrs. Easton. 

One EACH. 

Sam. F. Walcott, Thos. R. Capen, Miss Alline, Mrs. 
Elliot, Mary D. Parker, Willie Johnson, James Henderson, 
Rev. Edw. Day, Chas. F. Grosviner, E. B. Gates, Geo. H. 
Sprague, W. F. Cook, Miss S. B. Morton, Mrs. J. E. M. 
Safford, Jno. Capen. 

Total, $467. 

American Humane Education Society for literature and 
sundries, $421.80. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Oregon Humane Society, $109; Keene Humane Society, 
$15; Chas. A. Barnard, $15; Helen M. Bean, $9; Mrs. M. 
J. Eastburn, $5; Daniel Trimingham, $5; Mrs. C. C. 
Prentiss, $4.40; News Agencies, $8.17; Chas. A. Hamlin, 
$2.50; Mrs. Henry Hand, $1.80; Mrs. B. Taylor, $1.25; F. 
A. H. Loomis, $1.25; W. H. Roundy, $2.50. 

Two Eacnu. 

Geo. Kenney, Rev. Jno. Pike, Mrs. Lincolm, Dr. E. A. 
Deane, Miss Ford, M. H. Mowey, M.D. 

One DOLLAR AND Firty Cents EAcu. 

Mrs. Geo. Huntington, S. Chase, Elizabeth Tittle, Oliver 
Prescott, Henry T. Taber, Lewis Davis, Mrs. W. A. 
Lander, Lydia T. Baldwin, Colorado Humane Society, W. 
R. Woodward, Benj. F. Dyer, Edwin Baker, J. A. 
Phinney, A. M. Tufts, Mrs. Abbie Harris, Mrs. H. Barrett. 

One DOLLAR EAcu. 

Est. Mrs. B. H. Green, Mrs. E. E. Rice, Miss Almon, 
Rev. E. C. L. Browne, W. H. Gebhard, F. H. McCall, 
Wm. T. Connally, Henrietta W. Russell, W,. A. Robinson, 
Mrs. F. Murray, Edwin B. Sewall, Mrs. P. H. Russell, 
Mary J. Carr, Miss Dusenbury, Laura E. Bennett, Mrs. 
Wm. Endicott, Mrs. G. W. Ellis, C. W. Duffield, Joseph 
Flinn, James E, Bartlett, Mrs. N. P. Sackett, Mrs. Geo. 
Woodman, Charlotte M. Walker, Alice W. Reeves, E. M. 
Rowe, Mrs, Martha E, De Witt, Lelia B. Hewes, Frank 
Morse, Geo. W. Mellen, Henry P. Judson. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

M. A. Thornton, J. L. Brown, Mrs. J. Akeroyd, Prof, 
Jesse Beery, N. Ross, Wm. Sewall, Louisville Socicty 
P.C.to Animals, J. F. Faxon, Miss L. C. Wyeth, Sarah 
R. Bowles, Mary K. Gale, M.D., Mrs. Emma Frye, Mrs. 
J. J. Crawford, Miss S. Hf. Mackay, Mrs. G. H. Gray, S. E. 
Ward, Mrs. J. H. Gifford, Chas. H. Dodge, Mrs. Chas. 
Davis, J. N. Farrar, Fannie B. Miller, Isaac Glover, E. C. 
Smith, C. F. Kittridge, Chas. E. Perkins, Chas. C. litt, 
M. R. Piper, C. B. Warren, J. J. Kelso, Mrs. J. N. Clark, 
Mrs. IL. C. Kennard, C. P. Weston, Nelson S, Davis, James 
Chambers, R. C. Humphreys, Laura De Witt, L. G. 
Chittendon, Mary G. Kingsbury, Alice If. Willford, Mrs. 
Chas. Menhew, Mrs. Kimberly, Rebecca Moorman, Miss E. 
D. Daggett, Mayner Book Pub. Co., Daisy Daniels, Meta 
Fellows, Chas. A. Patten, F. L. Chapman, C. W. Sever, 
Miss N. Carmichael, Mrs. F. Hinckley. 

Total, $273.87. 

AMBULANCE. 

Emil Anther, $2.50; J. A. Farrar, $3.50; Mr. Richards, 
$3. Total, $9. 

OTHER SuMs. 

Publications sold, $213.21. 

By Treasurer, Mrs, Amelia G. Deblois, $100. 

Interest, $210. 

Total, $1,813.88, 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society May 21 to June 18, 1890, 


Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, $200; Miss Elizabeth Howes, 
$100; Franklin King, $100; Miss Anne Wigglesworth, 
$100; Joseph B. Glover, $50; W. O. Grover, $50; Miss 
Heloise Meyer, $50; A. W. Spencer, $50; Jno. T. Cool- 
idge, $25; Mrs. E. A. Clark, $25; Mrs. Rebecca A. Bal- 
colm, $20; Mrs. Wm. II. Haile, $20; Spencer W. Richard- 
son, $20; C. Allen Browne, $20; “ X 72,” $20; Miss S. R. 
Kendall, $15; Hugh Lindsay, $9; Mrs. Henrietta G. Fitz, 
$15. 


TEN Eacu. 


Jane R. Haines, M. K. Abbott, Mrs. H. Beech, Miss F. 
| E. Bangs, Hon. R.C, Winthrop, James S. Russell, E. A, 
| Goodnow, Caroline C. Earle, Mrs, Elizabeth G. Bright 
Mrs. Geo. N. Black, Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D. 


Five Eacnu. 


L. P. Hollander & Co., Miss Lucy S. Brewer, ‘ Sax,” 
Mrs. T. O. Rogers, Miss M. W. Simpkins, Otis E, Weld, 
Laura P. Loomis, Henry W. Miller, Mrs. Edw. Cordis. 

Total, $1,044. 


Receipts from Sales ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 

Previously acknowledged, $1133.98. Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins, $12; A. D. F. Randolph & Co., $12; Colorado Hu- 
mane Society, $12; “ H. E. F.,” $30; Humane Society, 
Washington, D.C., $12; Norcross School, $9.60; W. TI. 
Corthell, $15; Anonymous, $5; M. Horner, $5.04; Wo- 
man’s Branch Pa. Soc., $9; H. P. F. Burnside, $12; Amer- 
ican Tract Society, $12; Sarah Marble, $6; O. W. Dim- 
mick, $14.88; Portland Soc. P.C. to Animals, $9.96; M. 
W. Leonard, $5.28; Mrs. M. J. Eastburn, $66; C. L. Bur- 
gess, $34.12; Geo. F. Degen, $12; E. C. Parmelee, $31.25; 
Hon. Jno. Wanamaker, $12; H. O. Houghton & Co., 
$10.82; Mrs. S. G. Putnam, $5; Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, 
$34.56; Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, $5; C. B. Fillibrown, $18.65; 
Sister Louise Mary, $5; Elizabeth J. Thurston, $8.64; 
Penn. Soc. P. C, to Animals, $25; Elizabeth Hilles, $6; 
Mr. Tilton, $5; Thos. D. Catlin, $5; Wm. Smith & Son, 
$10; Jno. A. Holland, $6. All others in sums of less than 
five dollars each, $366.94. Total, $1,992.52. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Animal World. London, England. 

3and of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
adelphia, Pa. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, III. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N.Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Bulletin of the Royal Society P. A. 
Belgium. 

Bulletin of the Russian Society P. A. 
Petersburg. 

German P. A. Journal, ‘ Ibis.’ 

Protector of Animals. 


Phil- 


Brussels, 
St. 
> Berlin, Prussia. 
Havre, France. 


the North Carolina S. P. C. A. 
Calcutta, India. 
1889. 
Melbourne, Australia. Eighteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Victorian S. P. A., for 1889. 
Buenos Ayres, Brazil, S. A. Eighth Annual 
Report of the Argentine S. P. A., for 1889. 
Meitzen, Germany. Report of the Fourth Meet- 


Animals of the German Empire. 

Munich, Austria. Fifteenth Report of the So- 
ciety P. A., for 1887-8-9. 

Rotterdam, Holland. Report of the Netherland 
S. P. A., for 1889. 


Asheville, N. C. Constitution and By-Laws of 


Report of the S. P. C. A. for 


ing of the Union of Societies for Protection of 


PLACARDS FOR THE PRO. 
TECTION OF BIRDS. 


One thousand card placards nine inches 
by seven, containing the following notice, can 
be obtained free gratis at our offices, and we 
are glad to send them wherever we are sure 
they will be properly posted. 


| THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


[ hereby offer TWENTY prizes of 
$10 each, and Forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence by which our 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals shall 
convict persons of violating the 
laws of Massachusetts, by killing 

| any insect-eating bird or taking 
| eggs from its nest. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane | 
Education Society, the Massachusetts | 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty | 
to Animals, and the Parent American | 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street. | 


Boston, March, 1890. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 

The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 


Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to preven ag 

by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


whole twelve bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons and review, of the Woman’s 

Christian Temperance Union, on 

Kindness to Animals, 2 cents for the 

whole bound together, or 2.00 * 
Care of Horses, 4 « 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

ngell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 100 “ 
How to Kl Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 10 « 
Selections from Longfellow, 3.00 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 

elc., d 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, a * 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, two cents for the whole, or 2.00 “i 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMAL 


Published on the first Tuesday of cach month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States 


Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston 


Active Life,  - $100 00 | Associate Annual, - $500 
Associate Life,- - 5000) Children’s, - 
Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - 100 


All members receive OuR DuMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY; 


GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, 
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